.-for believing too much or two littie? 
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is right, and who is rong? This point is of some 
importance, and will be fealized as such by every 
one, who does not rely more confidently, than he 
has claims to rely, on Jvis own infallibility. Or 
shall we say, that all errors aré dangerous but our 





ON THE DANGER OF ERROR. 

It is a fact, that all the worid is influenced by, 
authority, both ix religion’and every other subject, 
of opinion. Revelation is built on anthority; but, 
this is the authority~ofGed, in which we cannot 
be deceived, for his veracity is as essential as his, 
being. ‘The Gospel history depends on the au-, 
thority of the apostles; we cannot err in follow-| 
ing this, because they acted under the immediate | 
agency of God, and spoke as his spirit dictated. | 
But in almost every thing pertaining to our pres-| 
ent condition, and in the means of knowing what, 
has actually been revealed and taught by inspired | 
tnen, we are compelled to rely on unassisted hu-| 
man powers. All the infermation we possess hae! 
come to us through the channels of other men’s! 
yainds. exiended and methodized by the imperfect 
é erations of ovrown. ‘Toafitx a crime to every 


a) ] , } S94 { vit | 
which mingles in the current of knowledge, 


erro! 
ism, and drive every man, as the only safe resort, 

: ye . } . rq? ' } P : 
‘oy profess discipleship to Pyrrho. ‘fo doubt ali 
; irnorant of 1 would be the happy | 
things, or be ignorant Of au, WOuid be the happy | 

‘ "2 . . . i } , , 
state of security. to which every wise and prudent; 


person would aspire. 
Let the ftoregeing remarks be applied to relig 


ious opinions. As the sentiments of chrishans are | 
aimost infinitely various, in regard to many pare; 
it is evideut that 


¢ 
> & 
4 . - y 
t among them. 


t culars of their common fath, 2} 


1} ae 7a > } 

‘ors Without number must exis 
Before we charge any mora! oflence against the | 
persons, who entertain their due share of taese er: | 
yours, charity requires us to look ai ihe causes——;| 
We bave seen, that errors spring up on every sid | 
; ! 

' 
' 


vw ithout our knowledge, will, or consent; Common 
, 4 ° , 
tls us, thatsuch errors are not punishable ; 


sonse t 


“ould be to s ippress inguiry, encourage sceptic-| iashioned, they do embrace 
‘ 
i 
j 


own? Shall we take it for granted, that all truth 
is on our side, and proceed to céndemn every 
thing else as criminal error? We may venture to 
do thie, when we tan persuade ourselves, that we 
are exempt from the common let of hdmanity, anc 
have never been ina mistake. ; 

In conclusion, it may be asserted as a truth, 
which does not admit contradiction, that error is 
always innocent when the causes cannot be avoid- 
ed, when the conscience approves, when the life 
is holy, the intention good, and the love of tfuth 
issincere. | ** If by reason of the seeming conflict,” 
says Chillingworth, “ which is oftentimes between 
scripture, reason, and authority on the one side, and 


scripture, reasen, and author.ty on the other; if 


by reason of the variety of tempers, abilities, ed- 
ucations, and unavoidable prejudices, whereby 


s 


;men’s vuderstandings are various!y formed and 


several opinions, 
whereof some must be erroneous; to say that God 
will damn them for such errors, who are lovers 
ot him, and lovers of truth, is to rob man of his 
comfort, and God of his goodness; is to make man 
desperaie, and God a tyrant.” Where we honest- 
ly seek truth, we shall be rewarded for our hon- 
esty, allkough we may not obtain the object we 
desire he man who is willing to be deceived 
to gratify his private interests, and wicked ends, 
will be ponished; wot for his errors, but for his 
evil disposition, and his abuse of the faculties and 
perans by which, if he would, he might come at 
truth. 

‘The broad principles of christian faith and prac- 


tice have never been misapprehended; the points 


ot cgreement between sincere christians, who love 


who live four or five generations, and who alone 
make the history of an age. I de more, 1 turn to 
ancient chronicies, 1 go back te the patriarchal 
age, and cousider life extending thidugh.a theu- 
sand years; and I say to myself, AJl this is not 
eternity, all this is only a point in eeuiperon.of 
eternity. Hating represented to ‘myself Peal ob- 
jects, -form ideas of imaginary ones. I go from 
our age to the time of publishing the gospel, from 
hence to the publication, of the law, from the law 
o the flood, from the flood. to the creation; I join 
this epoch to the present time, and Limagine Adam 
yet living. Had Adam lived till now,-and had he 
lived in misery, had he passed all his time in a fire, 
or on a rack, what idea must we form of his con- 
dition? At what price would we agree to expose 


ry would appear glorious, were it followed by so 
much woe? Yet this is not eternity; all this is 
nothing in comparison of eternity! I go farther 
still. i proceed trom imagination to imagination, 
from one supposition to another. I take the 
greatest number of years that can be imagined.— 


I form o: all these ene fixed number, and | 
slay my imagination. After this | suppose God to 
create a world like this which we inhabit. I sup- 
pose him creating’, by forming one atom after 
another, and employing in the production of each 
atom the t.me fixed in my calculalation just now 
1: What oumberless sges would the cre- 


ages. 


niecntiogea: 
ation of such a workd in such a manner require! 
‘i’ben Ll suppose the Creator to arrauge these atoms, 
and to pursue the same plan of arranging them as 
of creating them, What numberless ages would 
such an arrangement require! Finally, | suppose 
him to d.ssolve atu auuhilate the whole, and ob- 
serving the same method in this dissolution, as he 
observed iu the creation and disposition of the 
iwhole. What an immense curation would be cone 





in all cases, therefore, common sense, and common) their Maker and study his word, are the only es-jsumed! Yet this is not eternity; all this is only a 


charity demand an impartial investigation of causes | 
und motives, before we bazard a judgment on the 
Options of others. Will you puaish a wan for 
what he believes. or what he does not believe; 
in. either 


case he errs; and if one error is criminal, go is 


the other. 
In my mind it is better to set up no tribunal in 
siamd or 


au affair of this sort, Lut to allow men to 
fall at the tribunal of their own conscierces, and 
in the presence of their own master. If we feel 
our spirit rise within us, aud cannot but look upon 
it as a matter of duty to judge of the importance | 
of any particular error, which has come under} 
our notice, we can hardly be more secure than in} 
following the good rule of Dr. Sykes, who says, | 
* Ail such things may a man-erv in sately, of which 
be may safely be ignorant; for if his salvation is 
not at stake by reason of his knowledge, supposing 








| 
| 
lie masters the truth he aims at, if is superciluous, 
knowledge in respect of salvation; and, therefore, | 
if be mistakes it, he mistakes about something, 
which has no relation to hissalvation.”” ‘This rule 
vill be of special advantage to those, who are in 
haste to judge, and whose stock of paticuce is not! 
sufficientiy bountiful to sustain them in a proper! 
inquiry into conduct, character, and mot.ves. 
Another thing should be settled with some pre | 


‘ 


‘ 


«sion before we pass the sentence o! guilt. 


, ] 
r> 320 


isig.ed to accomplish by his mission. 


sential ponits, It is a mark of suspicion on any 
doctrine, that it has equally confounded the wise 
and the simple, been the sport of wrangling schoc!l- 
men, andthe marvel of tanatical devotees. The 


great truths relating to the existence, the attributes, 


and providence of Ged, his dispensations to men, 
the coming of Christ, the divine character and eb- 
ligations of his rel-gion, are suihicientiy perspicu- 
ous. No man ean torieit selvation throegh iguo- 
rance, or error, who will employ such means o! 
knowledge as God has given him, live in strict 
obedience to what he believes to be the will of 
his Maker, and to conform to* the known laws oi 
the Saviour, although he may not be fully ae- 
quainted with the nature of Christ’s person, and 
wl the particulars of the schemey which God de- 
9 , Read the 
Ser piures, believe, and obey. Guard as* much 
us possible against errors .of faith, but let it be 


your fiest and highest purpose to remove the evils 


of the heart, 
<<< oo 
ETERNITYS. 

‘When | endeayour to represent Eternity to 
mysell,”? says Sauriv, “1 avail myself of whatever 
i can conceive most long and durable. [heap im- 

gunation on imagination, conjecture on conjecture, 
first, | consider those long lives which all men 
Wish, aud some attain. I obscyve those old men 


point in Comparison of eternity |”? 


i Manner of Mournin: ainonz the Eastern Nations. 





The Jews used tu go to the graves of their friends 
‘on various accounts, either to see whether they 
iwere dead gr not, or from superst.tious motives, 
frequenting the torabs of the prophets and wise 
imen to prey and weep. Sometimes they went 
j only to veut their yes, and lament the loss of their 
lfreuds. Such a custom as this prevails among the 
| Burks, whose women, on Vriday, theirday of wore 


‘| ship, go before sun-rising to the grave of the de- 


ceased, where they mourn and sprinkle their mon- 
uments with water and flowers. ‘Lhe Persians also 
visit the sepulchres of their principal imams or 
prelates, Astr.king coniermity between the cus- 
toms of the Jews and the East ladians may be trac- 
ed in many instances. In mourning for the dead 
they appear to have expressed their sorrow much 
inthe same manner. ‘lhe evangelist has informed 
us that Mary went to the grave oi Lazarus to weep 
there; aud from the journal of the Baptist mission-. 
aries in the Last Indies, it appears that they de the 
jsame. “One morning, whea I awoke,” says Mr. 
Fountain, * [ heard a great noise by a number of 
people ou the bank of the tank, near my bungalow, 
an accommodat:on boat, used as an occasional res- 
idence. 1 weut to see what was the matter, ane 








ourselyes to misery so great? What imperial glo-. 


laddages to ages, millions of ages to millions of 
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‘found a number of women And girls assembled to} At the present session however, after the gen- 
tament over the grave of a lad, who had been kill- ,tlemen of the Convention had proceeded through 
ed by a wild buffalo, ten days before. ‘Che mother the customary apportionment of respective shares 
sat on the earth, at one end of the grave, leaning of the funds for the relief of the widows and. or- 
herself upon it, and bitterly exclaiming, Amor | phans- of the deceased clergy of this-state, the fol- 
Banban! Amor Banban! oh my child! my child! | lowing question was brought forward by the Wor- 
On the other end of the grave sat another female, lcester North Association for the decision of the 
who was expressing her grief in asimilar manner. Convention, viz: “What constitutes a. Curtarian 
This was not occasioned, however, by the ailect- | Church, with which we ought to hold communign, as 
ing accident which befel the lad; but is one ofthe |such ?” ‘The consideration of a question, so mani- 
usual customs of the Mahometans, who make la- | festly intended to excite a spirit of opposition—to 
mentation for their friends ten days after their de- set the parties at variance—to result in the estab- 
cease. There seems something feigned in it, as lishment of ‘religious tests—above all, to exclude 
I have often observed that they leave off abruptly | those from a participation in the Conventional ap- 
‘on the approach ofa stranger. They did so this | portionments, who had contributed the most to- 
morning, as soon as I appeared.” Authors that! wards the increasé of the funds, was decidedly 
speak of the Eastern people’s visiting the tombs of discountenaneéd by the respectable minor:ty of the 
their relations, almost always attribute this to the liberal or Unitarian’ clergy who were present, and 
women. ‘I'he men, however, sometimes visitthem who considered that the Convention had no right, 
too, though not so frequently as the other sex, as.a body, to interfere in matters of faith, least of 
who are more susceptible of the tender emotions all, to set itself up as a hierarchy to shackle the 
of grief, and think that propriety requires it of consciences of men in this free country, and in this 
them ; whereas the men commonly think that such | enlightened age of the world. They therefore 
Strong expressions of sorrow would misbecome| declined taking any part in authorizing measures 
them. We find that some male friends came from) likely to terminate in so arbitrary a result. The 


Jerusalem to condole with Mary and Martha on ac- 
‘count of the death of their brother Lazarus, who, 
when they supposed that her rising up and going 
out of the house was with a view to repair to the 
grave to weep, followed her, saying, she goeth unto 
the grave to weep there. It is no wonder that they 
thought her rising up in haste was to go to the 
grave to weep; for Chardin informs us, that the 
fnourning in the East does not consist in wearing 
black clothes, which they cai! an infernal dress, 
but in great outcries, in sitting motionless, in being 
slightly dressed in a brown or pale habit, in refus- 


motion fer bringing this question before the Con- 
vention having been carried, the majority, regard- 
less of the rights of good fellowship, aad rejysug on 
their own physical strength, proceeded to the 
choice of acommittee of thirteen, all of their own 
party, except one, who are to consider the question, 
and to report upon the same at the next sess.ou 
of the Convention. 

Anlenlightened layman asked a clerical gentle- 
man, who happened to stand on his mght, * What 
‘he unagined would be the sensations of a heathen 


| who should be present and should witness the dis- 
» 999 6% 





ing to take any nourishment for eight days running, | sentions of these Christian ministers ! truth,” 
as ifthey were determined to live uo longer. Her | answered our worthy prelate, ‘always bas met, 
starting up then with a sudden motion, who itawas | and always will mect with opposition.” “ Your 
expected would have sat sti!i without stirring at}remark,” replies the other, “is just, and I kuow 


ail, and her gcing out of the house, made them 
conclude that it must be to go to the grave to weep 
there, though, according to the Persian ceremonial, 
it waated five or six days of the usual time for go- 
ing to weep at the grave; but the Jews possibly 
might repair thither sooner than the Persians do. 





Christian Philanthropist : 
NEW-LEDPORD, JUNE 11, 1822. 
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Convention of Congregational Ministers. 

It way be expected that we shall say something 
On this subject, which has exciied so much inter- 
ést lately al the metropolis and elsewhere. The 
documents; however, which contain the circum- 
stances relative to it, having reached us after our 
columns were principally filled, we can do little 
more at present than furnish our readers with a 
simple abstract of the proceedings. 

A large number ef Ministers, from every part 
of the siate, ass+m' led at the late session of the 
Convention at Poston. Fatraordinary exertions 
having been miade by those termed the ortiedoz, 
to summcn together the strength of their party, 
they were found to have a decided majority im 
the measures of the day. It will be remembered, 
thata question was. proposed the last year by an 
association from the south part of Plymouth Coun- 
ty, for the decision of tive Convention, of the tol- 
bowing import: Jivhat constitutes a Conerecation st 
Church, entitled to fellowship, as sich? A motion to 
appoint a committee for the purpose of consider- 
ing the question, and of reporting upon the same, 
was.carried at the time, but before proceeding to 
the choice of the committee, it was overruled by 
a motion for the indeiinite adjournment of the Con- 
vention, which passed, and * was considered asa 
wittuah d.sisission.of the subject.” 


\in What manner yow wish me tointerpret it, as | 
perceive you are one of the majority; but iam 
always apprehensive of those who arrogaie to 
themselves so much infallibility, tor what saith the 
scripture on this subject: * fle that exalteth hiunself 
shall be abased, but he that huianbleth hunself shali be 
exalted.” 








THE His‘PORY OF LEVERS—-conrinuen. 

Our last inquiries respecting Literature, ied us 
to take some notice of the decline of Rome, un- 
der the despoUsm of the emperors. ‘Lhe sad and 
rapid changes which were experienced by that 
ancient vatiou in the latter. part of its eventiul his- 
tory, have given ruse to a variety of speculations 
in every successive uge. Histor.aus have traced 
them with scrupulous attention, in order to give 
force to the principles of morality and the obi:ga- 
tions of virtue, and to preserve unbroken the great 
chain of national events ; philosophers Liave stadi- 
led ihem in order to discover the force of human 
fort.ude—the degree of mental energy which is 
suilicient to resist.the operation of adverse events, 
or to mark out to itself resources and improve 
ments adapted to purposes of utility, withoul the 
assistance of scieace; politicians have been taugiit 
by them to consfdér that nothing in the accom- 
|plishment of a favourite scheme can justily any 
| CONCESS:0U3 ot serviltty or meanness, in themselves 
|%8 impote:.. as they are disgraceful; that the su- 
|preme authority of a people with the power ol 
life and death, cuunot be entrusted with safety to 
any single ind:vidual, though never so enlighten- 























the restraint of Vice-and the prevention of cries. 
Even -poets and orators have derived much from 
the tragical events of this memorable epoch, 
which, in a comparative view, has enabled them 
to heighten the effects of contrast, and to give td 
all their descriptions of human nature, a bolder 
relief and a more accurate resemblance. In what 
manner Letters were affected by the revolutions 
of the age, has already been’ partially. considered. 

It might seem interesting here to inquire, how 
the barbarians of the North, educated as they 
were, in the recesses of the forest, should have 
been able, by their own native prowess, without 
the aid of those important warlike expedients 
which were afterwards. discovered, to achieve a 
couquest so great and illustrious as. that of the 
Romanempire. But authentic documents relating 
to this subject are very rare, and, we are obliged. 
to resort to fable and, tradition, which, are at best 
unsafe sources of authority, forthe most that we can 
know about it. Were we able to obtain. satisfac- 
tory information on this point, it might. not be of 
any intrinsic value. ‘he camp and the field of 
battie, are not proper places to resort to, in order 
to cultivate the mind, or to take cognizance of its 
operations, ‘They may,exhibit splendid. instances 
of courage, strength, bravery, and all the heroic 
virtues, but the higher faculties of the soul, such 
as give birth to philosophy, to reasoning, and to 
those calculations which depend on a comparison 
or analysis of past events, must be exerted, and 
matured under the shade of privacy,liberty and quiet. 

Without considering the moral effects which 
resuited from the establishment of the Christian 
Religion, and an association so beneficial as that 
of the Northern and the Eastern people, we shall, 
at the present time, carry our views forward seve- 
ral centuries, to the state of literature as it exist- 
ei in Italy and Spain after the reviva! of Letters. 

The Italians cfter they awoke from the sleep 
of ages, and began to look about them, and fairly 
to recover the use of their faculties, manifested 
great anxiety to discover and preserve the tro- 
phies of science and of victory, the monuinents of 
arts, of arms, and of genius, which were bequeath- 
ed to them by the Romans, their illustrious prede- 
cessors. ‘lhe institutions of Chiyalry and the 
Crusades; the right of waging war with each 
other, in their own name and by their own au- 
thority, the form of trial by judicial combat, which 
was constantly resorted to in case of persowal dif- 
ferences, as soon as the march of civilization com- 
menced, began gradually to give place to a regu- 
lar, consistent and vigorous administration of jus- 
tice, and to the establishment of that civil liberty, 
political power, public order and private tranquil- 
lity, which were favourable to the cultivation of 
litera:uce in thiscountry. ‘Those who have become 
acquainted, in some degree, with the politest mod- 
els of antiquity—-who have cher.shed an early at- 
tachment to the Romans, who have explored the 
fields of education with Quintillian—or climbed 
the heights of Parnassus with Virgil—or convers- 
ed with Horace and Ovid, in the arbour of the 
Muses, have derived from the study of their works 
so high a degree of pleasure, that they will al- 
ways take a deep interest in tire measures that 
were adopted to rescue from destruction these su- 
perior compositions of antiquity, In order to ef- 
fect a purpose so desirable, it was natural to ex: 
pect that the approbation of the Italian princes, 





ed, without the right of appeal; that the influ-! been soli 
“pohti tincti intain-| f Tesearch would have been 

ence of political distinctions ought to be maintain-|a systematic plan of research 

ed in such a manver as to give to the subject the! adopted with d 

full liberty of doing virtuous services while the | 


the protection of their power and wealth, and the 
support and countenance of men of talenis, who 
had leisure for such pursuits, would at once have 
licited and been secured—in a word, that 


ispatch, and have been pursued ip 
a manver honourable both to their patrictism and 


| magistrate is invested with ample prerogatives for| to their taste. We tind however, that the patience, 
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royal libraries existed in Europe, the works of 


talents in every age to lessen its authority, and to 


persevereance, and regular attention requisite to 
the examination of the ancient manuscripts, were 
not generally characteristic virtues of the people 
of Italy, but.they. were virtues that resulted in an 
eminent degree. from the rigorous severities al- 
ways.attendant on.a monastic life. It is now well 
ascertained, that at the time when no private or: 


the ancients were preserved in the monasteries of 
Padua and Rome, and the intervals of time which 
the monks, their holy inhabitants, could snatch 
from their devotions, were consecrated to the 
noble work of transcribing them for the benefit of 
posterity. Christianity, though accommodated in 
some degree to the capricious and extravagant 
calculations of the priesthood, is therefore to be 
considered the preserver of Literature, as wellas 
the champion of Virtue; which circumstance 
alone, if it had no other merit, is sufficient to en- 
title it to a high degree of respect from those 
learned infidels who have vainly exerted their 


withstand the resistless evidence by which it is 
supported. 

At this period, the Italian literature was mark- 
ed with no great original efforts of genius. ‘There 
was not emulation enough among the learned, to 
énsure any definite progress in philosophy. ‘I'he 
mingling together ecclesiastical and civil concerns, 
vas certainly desiructive to the independent ex- 
pression of their sentiments; and the subdivision 
of the states in Italy, which, by exciting the rival- 
ry of the different princes who were placed over 
them, might be considered favourable to the de- 
velopement of talents, lost its effect through the 
interference and innovating spirit of the priest- 
hood, who made every exertion to monopolize,! 
and to get the power into their own hands. There! 
were numereus academies and universities estab- 
lished here, but no philosophieal sects existed, as} 
in Greece, to excite and stimulate the attention of} 
the young. The Italians, in fact, neglecting the 
energetic pursuit of politics, which was necessary 
in some measure, to counteract the voluptuous ef- 
fects of the climate, became enamoured with the 
beauties of their native scenery, and deyoted 
themselves with a spontaneous zest and ardent en- 
thusiasm to the study of nature and the Fine Arts. 
These arts, depending for their excellence on a 
rich and cultivaied imagination, have, like all oth- 
er efforis derived from that source, qa certain 
spnere or limit, beyond which they cannot make 
avy progress; and when the mind is constantly 
occupied in endeavours fo attain to that limit, as 
was ‘the case in Italy, it gradually becomes unfitted 
forevery other: species of intellectual exercise, 
and even liberty and morality are endangered by 
ihe rapidity and splendour ef its successes. We 
shall endeavour to prove the correctness of this 
assertion by an appeal to what we esteem satis- 
factory evidence. In nations encrvated by juxury, 
where the public taste was so dainty and delicate 
as to refuse whatever was not plucked by Bac- 
chus, or finished by the Graces, or lolled in the 
lap of the Loves, we discover that the Fine Arts 
first sprang up and flourished. Horace describes 
in the most gorgeous colours the dissipation of; 
Baiz and Puteoli, where Raphael collected his in-| 
comparable models in painting and statuary. Elo-! 
rence, the seat of BuonarottimRome, the theatre! 
otf Sanzio—Venice, the garden of Tiziano, when 
those gods of the graphic art arose, had declined 
from the sternness and simplicity of their ances- 
tors into a state of the most wanton effeminacy; 
they retained little of that senatorial dignity, that 





triumphal grandeur, and that hoary majesty which splendour, and reflects, in the most pitiful twilight 


crowned the age of Numa and of Romulus. 
Yet, although the Italians were excessively 
élleminate, and placed all their souls in the beau- 
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tiful and graceful. of scenery, they could look 
around on the lustihood of their national strength 
and the affluence of their national treasures, with 
no'small degree of composure, and the more rapid 
the strides they made to dominion, the more in- 
tense became their study, and the more assiduous 
their cultivation of those artsy the sole object of 
which is to ornament and to embellish. 

We are far from supposing that excessive pow- 
er, splendour, colouring, statuary. and music, are 
not a congenial sisterhood, but we believe that 
their association when bound together by general 
enthusiasm, is suflicient to predict the downfall of 
any people—is enough to shew that they have ar- 
rived to that summit of national glory, where they 
will soon grow dizzy, and become too wavering 
long to maintain the proud eminence. The gradual 
decay of Italy, since the augustsculpture of An- 
gelo—the milder, but more attractive graces of 
Raphael——the harmonious forms and fine colour- 
ing of Titian—the grateful disposition and bold 
relief of Barretini, ahd the energy and loftiness of 
Julio Romano, shews that though avarice, domin- 
ion and luxury may grow out of genius, yet, that 


when a country has arrrived to this meridian. 


splendour, its national glory is about to decline, 
and will ere long set in the horizen. Italy, above 
all other countries, has been the birth-place, the 
emporeum and the theatre of the Arts—lItaly, 
above all other countries, has been the resort of 
men of learning, of genius and refinement. The 

antiquary may Compass sea and land to collect in- 
taglios and measure the height of pyramids, but 
the expanding mind of the artist will never fail to 

hover with longing ‘curiosity about the soil of 
classic Italy. We know that England has had her 
artists, and boasts much of the originality of her 
renius—we know that her Reynolds who adapted 

his theory to general life more than the Italians, 

possessed talents which were exquisitely self- 
matured—but we believe that the English Acade- 
my, though it has cast a ray of splendour over the 

English nation, has added but little to its charac- 
acter for originality—we believe that Italy, after 
all, was the nursery of the English artists, and that 
her pupils, as soon as their natures began to unfold 
themselves, were transplanted thither to enjoy the 
superior huxuriance and fertility of its soil, and to 
ripen under its more genial fervour; and that for 
this reason, the influence of the English artists, in 
forming the national taste, in weakening the na- 
tienal strength, and in giving impulse to the politi- 
cal reyolutions, was never much felt, and is scarce- 
ly perceptible to the philosophic observer.— 
Though in Flanders the scene is'reversed—though 

we enter the empire of light and shade with new 
prospects, yet every thing there goes ‘to favour | 
what we have advanced. We there beholda nas| 
tion of artisis, endowed with a portion ‘of original | 
genius—the free, airy pupils of nature. To imi- 

tate others, is a thing beneath ‘heir notice—to 

wander from their paths to gather exotic flowers, | 
is deemed needless while they. may collect all the! 
beauties of fancy by following the fairy footsteps of | 
their guide. Here, therefore, is a theatre where | 
we may try onr principles, and: he who now per-' 
ceives what Flanders 7s, and then, reflects what| 
Fianders was, will not hesitate jin what manner to! 
decide. Flanders, like Italy, isin astate of nation- 
al decay—Flanders, which was once the pride of 
all Europe, whose commerce covered every sea, 
and excited the envy of every state, and whose 
wealth, honour and refinement wove for them. a 
triple crown, and wielded for. them the sceptre of 
power, has declined from its former pinnacle of 





the shadow of “ Vanity Fair.” To what can we 
attribute this degradation, which had already siez- 
ed upon them before they were humbled by their, 
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cruel-oppressors—to what can we attributes, but. 
to the enervating influence ofjthe Flemish artists ? 


The nation had arrived at its meridian, and-it-fol- , 


lowed nature in its decline. —The-enthusiasm which 
was excited about Rubens, Rembrandt and Van- 


dyke, spread to. the extremities of the state, lead-.. 
ing in its train luxury,,effeminacy. and. indolence, . 


and scattering as it passed the seeds of the nation’s 
ruin. ° 

In pursuing this historical sketch, we shall next. 
proceed to consider some circumstances relative. 
to other branches of intellectual learning, in Spain 
and Italy. (Fo be continued.). 

Ep ng) 
SHOULD GIRLS LEARN LATIN? 

In June, 1814, Earl Moira, attended by his 
Countess, Lady East, Lady Nugent and other ladies, 
presided at the public disputations in the College 
of Fort: William. An argument was taken by a 
gentleman, who was discussing with his wife the 
question at the top ofthis article, fron the follow- 
ing passage in an elegant and eloquent address of 
the Earl to the students, in opening the business of 
the day. / 

“It was a quaint, but expressive and pregnant 
saying of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, that 
whenever he had conquered a new language, he 
found that he had acquired a new soul. Tie felt 
within himself a marked expansion of the powers 
of conception, comparison and combination. It 
could not be otherwise—the study of languages 
necessarily entails it. Words, the types of ideas 
and things, cannot be treasured up without some 
consideration of the things to which they refer; 
and the variety of shades which must present 
themselves in translation, will infallibly lead the 
student into a research respecting the causes and 
qualities of those discriminations calculated to open 
his mind to an infinity of relgtions in his native 
tongue never before imagined by him. ‘This was 
what the Emperor meant to imply he had perceiv- 
ed in himself. - Be assured the same cause will 
produce a similar effect in you, and the gratifying 
result of it will be, that you will find yourselves 
imperceptibly become competent to wield with 
readiness and vigour, the mighty weapon of the 
English language.”—Minervrad. 








MALL ELS, 

In this town, on Sunday evening last. by the Hon. 
Lemuel Williams, Fisq. Mr. (lardin Allen to Miss 
Hannah Briggs, both of this place. | 

in WFest. Bridgewater, Mr. Silas Thurston of Boston, 
to Miss Parney Howard, of the former place. 

In Salem, by the Rev. Mr. Carlisle, Solomon S. 
Whipple, Esq. coulselior at law. to Miss Sally Tuck- 
er, daughter of the late Mr. Lewis Tucker. 

— LS 


—— 


DIED. 

In Salem, Mes. Priscilla Ward, relict 6f Samuel 
Ward, Esq. ared 72 

At Gardner, {Worcester connty) on the 21st ult. 
greatly lamented, Rev. Jcnathan Osgood, aged 60, in 
the Sist year of his ministry. His funeral was attend- 
ed on the <4th, by a large concourse of tis perishion- 
ers, as well as many from the neiglbouring towns, A 
sermon was preached on the occasion by the Rev. Mr. 
Estabrook, of Athol. 
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SHIP NEWS. 
PORT OF NEW-BEDFUKD, 


ARRIVED, 

June 3—Brig Horatio, Snow. 47 days from Gotten- 
burg; sloops Susan, Tripp. from Frederick-burg ; 
Cailector, Baker. Bridgeport. 

June 4—Sch Union, Winchenpaw, from Frankfort, 
Maine. sloops Mercy, Bolles, Savannab; Emily, Peck- 
ham, Boston. 

June 5—Ship Golconda, Bennett, from Chili and 
Valparaiso; ship Camilivs, Gardner, from Brazil 
Bank ; sch’re Sally-Ann, Springer, Hallowell; Juno, 
Blaisdell, Sullivan ; sloop Comet, Coraish, Belfast. 




















POETRY. 


THE LANDSCAPE. 


OFT roams the balmy wind, among 
h7 The deep racesses of the grove ; 
While, gliding through the starry throng, 
The moon unclouded sails above, 
And hovers o’er this landscape long, 
For ever sanctified by Love! 








And there thou art, lone alder-tree, 
Whose boughs fantastically wreathe ; 
Dark clustering berries hang from thee, 
And scent the zephyrs as they breathe :— 
Yes! there thou bloom’st, but where is she, 
Who oft has sate, and sigh’d beneath ? 


The very rose-bud in the shade, 
Which long ago was planted there, 
Stands in its beauty undecay’d, 
As fresh, and delicately fair ; 
Although, unpluck’d, its roses fade, 
And only charm the silent air. 


Ilow beautiful, O lonely moon, 

‘Thy rays of silver giance and gleam, 
Rejoicingin thy cloudless noon, 

Upon the rushing mountain stream! 
The stars that gild the blue saloon, 

Before thy face diminish’d seem. 


And soit thy beams of amber light 
Upon the fairy landscape fall, 

Awaking dreams, in memory bright, 
Past—past, but unforgotten all; 

Jong years ago, on such a nighi— 
{must not thus be held in thrall. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 

here are but two kinds of adventurers who 
succeed in London ;—those who, like Joe Bri- 
anson, come to it pennyless, and these who 
have friends of power and infiuence. Young 
nen, brought up as gentlemen in the country, 
rarely prosper in London ; and it is of one of 
these I would now speak. ‘The person Tajlude 
to was the son of aclergyman. He was known 
among his companions by the nickname of Bus- 
kin; and his unhappy fate makes me remember 
him by no other. 

He was one of a'large family.—His father, 
however, had a good living, but it was unfortu- 
naiely in a genteel neighbourhood, and thic 
sons and daughters in consequence acquired 
notions of elegance inconsistent v.'.b their for- 
tune. While the old man lived, this produced 
no evil. At his death, the whole family was 
plunged into.poverty. By that time, however, 
Buskia, who had come to London as a clerk, 
_was settled in a business. which, while there 
vas no other drain on it than his own expenses, 
was adcquate,it appeared, to all his wants, not- 
Wiihstanding his extra-gentility.—But, from 
the time that he was necessitated to contribute 
t» the support of his brothers and sisters, his 
efforts were unavailing to make it sufficiently 
productive, and a change was soon perceptible 
in his appearance. Previously he had been 
rather a sedate character—something given to 
reflection and sentiment. He wrote poetry and 
played on the flute. But soon after the arrival 
uf his friends in town, he became remarkably 
gery—forswore, it would seem, the Muses—and 
entered with something of an inordinate keen- 
ness into every species of cheerful amusement. 
Fie w2s praised for this. It was thought he hac 
the interests of his sisters in view,—and court- 
ed society, to give the gentlemen of his ac- 
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quaintance an opportunity of knowing their 
worth and beauty ; for they were Jovely, amia- 
ble, and accomplished, to au uncommon degree. 
This, however, was but the first stage of the 
mortal malady with which peor Buskin was 
seized. F 

. The symptoms of gaiety and good humour 
continued about a year, when others began to 
appear, In his dress and manners, the patient 
still seemed the same indi idual, but his temper 
became sharp and irritable. He was satisfied 


with nothing: the sun itself never shone prop-1 


erly ; when he went into the fields, the west 
wind had lost its genial freshness, and the blos- 
soms, that garlanded the boughs in spring, 
seemed to him tawdry. 
was harsh in his ears; and he was heard often 
to repine at the Tote? the day-labourer, whose 
anxieties terminated with the hours of his task, 
and who had none beyond the daily period of 
his toil. 

At first this attracted no particular notice, 
ov when it was noticed, it only seemed to pro- 
voke the banter of his friends ; but the misan- 
thropic humour continued to grow, and at last 
it began to be surmised, that his affairs were 
not thrivings I never obtrude my advice ; but 
one day, when he was unusually petulant, | 
could not refrain from remarking tO him the 
alteration £ have mentioned, and toexpress m) 
fears. 

“You are right,” replied he, “in some re- 
spects ; my affairs are, indeed, not thris ing, or 
rather they are not adequate to supply the de- 
mands of duty and aifection. In other respects 
I have no reason to complain.’—* Then why 
don’t you abridge your expense ? you do not 
want resolution on other occasions—wihy would 
you go with your eyes open over the precipice ¢ 
**T do not like,”’ sal die, **to Jose the footing | 


‘| possess in society 5 and | hope that something 


may come round te help me.” 

‘There was an accent of serrow in the use o! 
that word help, that rmmg upon my heart. 1 
could say no more 3 Thad it notin uiy power to 
assist the unfortunate man; I could only pity. 
and mark the progress of his consuming an- 
guish, as one friend contemplates another dying 
of a consumption, 

But the period of irritation and bitterness 
also passed, and was succeeded by another 
moredeplorable. He became again singularly 
animated—his whole mind seemed to be endow- 
ed with preternatural energy. In amusement 
and in business, he was equally inexhanstible ; 
all with whom he took a part in either, admir- 
ed his vigour, and complained of that amazing 
activity which left their utmost exertions and 
efforts so far behinds IP was awed and alarin- 
ed—I looked at him with astonishment His 
voice, in conversation, whemany thing like ar- 
gument was started, became irresistibly elo- 
quent. ‘There was adiste in the movements 
of his mind, as if some great countervailing 
weight had been taken’ away. One evening, 
in returning with bim from a party where this 
had been remarkably the case, I said to him 
familiarly,  Buskin, what’s the matter 
with you? you seem as if your thoughts were 
in a hurry.”—** They are so,” he replied. and 
they have cause, for they are hunted by a fiend.” 

I was horror-struck ; but what could I say ? 
[ attempted to remonstrate, but he shut m) 





mouth. ‘Jt is now too late to reason with 


The song of the lark | 





rme——the struggle will soon be over. # feel 
that I am left to myself; that the protec- 
tion of Providence is withdrawn, and hope is 
extinguished. Wherever I move, I am, as it 


were, in a magical circle. I never come any 
more into contact with humanity. I am ex- 
communicated.”’ 

Although I was grieved and terrified by this 
rhapsody, I yet thought it advisable to ridicule 
it—-when, in a moment, he struck me violently 
in the face. My blood was ever inflammabie 
at the slightest insult, but this blow smote my 
heart with indiscribable pain, and so far from 
feeling any thing like resentment at the insult, 
I could not refrain from bursting into tears, and 
taking the irritated young man by the hand. It 
was too dark for me to see his face, but when [ 
»pressed his hand, I felt that his whole frame 
shuddered. Nothing more passed that night. I 
;accompanied him home to his own door, and 
we parted without speaking, but shook hands 
i a Way that said more to the spirit than the 
tongue could have utrered. On reaching my 
lodgings, I sat down, and my thick arising 
fancies would not allow me to gotobed. At 
last they got so far the better of me that I went 
again out, and went to Buskin’s house.—All 
was silent and repose there. | passed two or 
three tines in front, and then went home ; but 
the night-mare was upon me, and the interval 
till morning was hideous. At an earlier hour 
than usual, f rose and dressed. myself, and 
again went inte the street, where my unhappy 
fviend resided; and as I approached towards 
his door, I was startled by a medical gentle- 
nan, one of our mutual fricnds, coming out. 

At this point of his stery, the hard faveurcd 
stranger's voice faitercd. and Crawing his hand 
hastily over his face, he abruptly rose and went 
to the door. In the course of a few minutes, 
during the which IF was tna state of rumina- 
ion, he returned and cailirge the waiter, asked 
what was to pay for the wine ; and throwing’ 
lown his half of the reckoning, bade me good 
‘iternoon, and went away. Icaving me to guess 
and ponder anent the sad and mournful issue 
fhis tale. —PMeckiwoo ls Mogazine, 
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JEWISH TRADITION RESPECTING MOSFS. 

That great prophet, it is said, was once called 
up, by a voice irom Heaven, to the top of a moun- 
tain; where, in a conference with the Supreme 
Being, he was permitted to propose to him scme 
questions concerning his administration of the uni- 
verse. In the midst of this Divine Colleqny he 
was commanced to look down on the plain below. 
At the foot of the mountain there issued out a clear 
spring of water, at which the soldier ali¢hted from 
his horse to drink. He was no sooner gone than a 
little boy came to the same place, and finding 
1 purse of gold, which the soldier had dropped, 
iook it up, and went away with it. Immediately 
after this came an infirm old man, weary with 
age and travelling, and having quenched his thirst, 
sat down to rest himself by the side of the spring. 
The soldier missing his purse, returns to search 
for it, and demands it ef the old man. who aflirms 
he had not seen it, aid appeals to heaven in wit- 
ness of his innocence. ‘The soldier not believing 
his protestation, kills him. Moses fell on his face 
with horror and amazement, when the Divine 
Voice thus prevented his expostulation; *Be not 
surprised, Moses, nor ask why the Judge of al! 
the earth has suffered this thing to come to 
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the child is the occasion that the blood of the old 
man is spilt; but know, that the old man whom 
thou sawest, was tlle murderer of that child’s father? 














